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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

The Stone Collars and Three-pointed Stones of the West Indies. — 

The object of this brief note is to present what I believe to be the true 
explanation of the stone collars and three-pointed idols found in Porto 
Rico and Haiti. 

Apart from precise declarations as to the character of these objects, 
the deductions as to their ceremonial and other uses are based on analo- 
gies in comparative ethnology, are in no sense exhaustive, and are 
advanced with proper reserve on the evidence of the stones themselves. 
The writer has examined with care the splendid collection in the National 
Museum at Washington, the largest and most complete in the world, 
and has used information gathered during many visits and a somewhat 
protracted residence in Cuba during the last twelve years. 

The pre-Columbian population of the Antilles was, in Cuba, Haiti, 
and Porto Rico, Tainan-Arawak, closely related to the existing Arawak 
tribes of the Guianas in South America. They were being exterminated 
by the fierce Carib who, sweeping up through the Lesser Antilles, had 
at the time of the first voyage of Columbus established a foothold on 
Porto Rico and controlled perhaps a fifth part of Haiti. Had the Spanish 
conquerors not arrived, another century of Carib advance would have 
been equally disastrous to the peaceful Arawak. 

I am much indebted to Dr Jesse Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, and to his excellent 
report on the "Aborigines of Porto Rico," to which I shall make con- 
stant reference. Dr Fewkes writes (page 167 supra): 

"The theories which have been advanced in explanation of the use of the 
Porto Rican stone rings are almost as numerous as the writers on the subject, but 
unfortunately not one of the theorists has carried his hypothesis far beyond a 
simple suggestion." 

Dr Fewkes' conclusions were that no theory thus far advanced 
posvsessed more than the merit of plausibility 

Basing this study of the stone rings on Dr Fewkes' type-form (our 
figure 58) and the slender ring represented in plate Lxwiic (our figure 59) 
and described on page 165, I state unhesitatingly that the slender ovate 
rings represent the female sex-organ expanded as at the moment of 
parturition. The boss or swelling at the top is the mons veneris. The 
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decorated panel is the uterus, with the vagina and vagina orifice at the 
base. The undecorated panel shows the bladder with the urethra 
depending, and at its base the urethra, orifice. The band across the 
urethra represents the urethral sphincter. 

Referring now to plate Lxvii panels of slender ovate collars (rings), 
Latimer collection, figure a shows an extremely conventionalized fetal 
ovum. Figure b exhibits a conventionalized uterus in detail with ovaries, 
fallopian tubes os uterus and an exaggerated fetal ovum in the center, 
all etched in outline. Figure c shows a conventionalized double fetus 

with characteristic curvatures. 
The carving on the ridge is an 
even more graphic representation 
of a developed fetus 

These characteristics appear 
with marked regularity on all 
slender rings. I am disposed with 
some reserve to regard all massive 
rings as unfinished specimens, in 
process of development to the 
slender ovate type. Inasmuch as 
each highly finished ring repre- 
sented a great amount of labor, it 
is reasonable to hold that there 
should appear a proportion of un- 
completed specimens. Examina- 
tion of the "elbow stones" con- 
vinces me that they are the panels 
of rings, broken perhaps in the 
process of manufacture and then 
finished as fragments. Several of 
I have failed thus far to discover a 
significance in the right and left character visible in the slender rings. 

I wish here to interpose the view that these rings involved two 
processes of manufacture certainly, and possibly three: first a process of 
spalling by the application of a quick and intense heat to localized 
sections of the stone to be carved, followed by application of water. 
By this means the stone was rapidly reduced in the rough to approxi- 
mately the dimensions and shape desired. Following this treatment 
came a pecking with harder stone than the object and it is well to call 
attention to the fact that in both Haiti and Cuba were to be found 




Fig. 58.- 



-Type-form of stone ring. 
(After Fewkes.) 



these show the uterine markings. 
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quantities of meteoric and magnetic iron. While the Arawak are not 
known to have possessed any knowledge of iron-working as they had in a 
limited way o: gold-working, they had ample opportunity to utilize the 
superior hardness of native iron whether with an edge or not. I have 
seen several specimens of stone work which showed that a herring-bone 
pattern was pecked into the stone and then the intervening ridges broken 
down as a part of the process of reduction. The final process was one of 
smoothing and polishing by grinding. In this direction the Arawak 
had arrived at a high degree of 
expertness. As bearing on the 
use of heat for spalling, it is cer- 
tain that the Arawak made and 
used charcoal, not only for culi- 
nary purposes, but for burning 
pottery. They also knew and 
had access to asphaltum, and 
pitch and other inflammable 
gums. I have reason to believe 
that they knew how to use a 
primitive blowpipe and could 
produce a blue flame to aid in 
boring holes in stones. Further- 
more, they had most naturally 
discovered the effect of fire on 
lime carbonate rock, and I have 
seen places where it seems evi- 
dent that they had used mortar 
and a crude cement. The Ara- 
wak were not especially gifted 
with prevision and invention, 
but the exceptional individual 

possessed those mental qualities, as among all peoples, and therein 
lay the secret of tribal advance toward a higher cultural state. 

The three-pointed idols, for present discussion and for convenience, 
I have divided into two classes, of which plate XL of Dr Fewkes* work 
(pi. XXIX herein) is a good example of one and plate XLV contains 
examples of the second. Plate xl typifies the protuberant abdomen of 
the pregnant female, with at one end a head presentation of the child. 
Many of these three-pointed stones show at one end the head presen- 
tation and at the other the breech presentation. Sometimes there is 




Fig. 59.- 



-Schematic drawing of a slender, 
oblique stone collar. 
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the representation of a bird or animal head at one point. This is, per- 
haps, an indication of the clan or family. 

I will now suggest the uses of these objects, with, as stated in the 
beginning due reservation: 

First we have ample evidence of the exogamous character of the 
Tainan-Arawak marriage customs, with emphasis on the preponderant 
strength of the female ties. Frazer dwells sufficiently on this in his 
work on totems, and refers at some length to Hilhouse, British Surveyor 
of Demerara, who married an Arawak woman and who wrote with 
personal knowledge of their clans and customs. It is a reasonable 
assumption that this emphasis on the female line should have had a 
marked bearing on the development of a cult, religious and ceremonial, 
in which female phallicism played a conspicuous part. Sexual function 
and anatomy are almost invariably understood by all primitive peoples. 
I suggest that these stone rings had not only a part in the ceremonial 
invocation of fertility of soi. and race mentioned by the Spanish writers 
but several practical uses. They were probably exhibited to t4ie pregnant 
woman about to be confined to develop by auto-suggestion the thought 
of an easy delivery, but may have been used as an aid to delivery in 
a crude form of obstetrics, by being placed over the abdomen of the 
woman in the pangs of childbirth. Similar uses have been ascribed to 
the stone yokes found in Mexico, by Professor W J McGeef, and I have 
been told by army officers that they have seen Indian women aided in 
delivery by the use of heavy cinctures tightly drawn across the abdomen. 

A very recent book. La Obstetricia en Mexico, by the well-known 
Mexican gynecologist, Dr Nicolas Le6n, gives much interesting material 
of customs among the cognate pre-Columbian peoples of that country. 
He shows the yoke placed across the abdomen and its use as a "silla para 
al parto," that is a delivery chair. From the shape and character of 
the stone rings, both slender and massive, they may well have been used 
for this identical purpose by the Arawak shamans. A crouching posture 
in delivery, clinging with the hands to an overhead support, was a usual 
one with primitive people. Many of the Mayan sculptures and pictures 
show this position. The Mayan literature furthermore shows long and 
complicated religious ceremonials attending every stage of pregnancy. 
Peter Martyr asserts that in 151 8 a settlement was visited on the coast 
of Yucatan where the same language was spoken as in Cuba. It is 
recorded that Columbus met on the south coast of Cuba large trading 
canoes laden with the rich products of Yucatan,- and Spanish writers 
claimed that there was commerce between the two countries. 
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LATERAL^AND TOP VIEWS OF A WEST INDIAN THREE-PO'NTE D STONE 5^8X2% INCHES. (After Fewke,.) 
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At this distance from a people who have disappeared as a nation, 
there can be only speculation as to ceremonial usages. The ceremonies 
probably varied frqm generation to generation, from island to island, even 
from one petty cacique to another, and I doubt if the Arawak had been 
sufficiently long in any of the principal Antilles to have developed the 
high ceremonial which follows after many generations of fixed residence. 
But I wish to call attention to a quotation from Landa, given by Dr Le6n, 
to the effect that the Maya placed at the foot of the bed of a woman in 
childbirth the idol of a female demon, "que dazian era la diosa de hacer 
las criaturas." 

In line with the collateral testimony given above I suggest that the 
first type of three-pointed stones was exhibited to the married woman 
to suggest fertility, and that a ceremonial development of this idea may 
be predicated. 

The second type of three-pointed stone was perhaps exhibited to the 
betrothed maiden^ and had a prominent place in the marriage ceremony, 
of which the rupture of the hymen was a feature. There is ample author- 
ity for asserting that many persons had access by privilege of the first 
night and it is to be presumed that the bride had to be prepared in ad- 
vance for the ordeal. The curved bases of both types of three-pointed 
stones suggest their use ceremonially and practically, in connection with 
the collars, by being placed on the abdomen of pregnant women. 

In respect to the use of the blowpipe I have seen Mosquito Coast 
Indians use the long hollow bones of the rabihorcadoTj or frigate bird, 
with a burned clay tip as a blowpipe for soldering, and they have Carib 
and probably some Arawak blood. The Arawak compressed the heads 
of their infants exactly as did the Maya and had many of the same habits, 
customs, and characteristics. 

I wi 1 conclude with a quotation from Le6n*s Ohstetricia en Mexico ^ 
page 49; 

"Todas las tribus indias del Mexico precolombino tenian en alta estima el 
poder fecundante de la naturaleza, manifestado en un modo tan especial en la 
procreacion humana, y la deificaban en los organos mismos de ella. Por eso es 
que encontramos tantas imagenes falicas en sus antiguedades, y en estatuaria, 
ya en pictografos, siendo notable entre estos una de las laminas del * Codex Bor- 
bonicus' y tambien en retrato del sabio rey de Texcoco Netzahualcoyotl que 
ostenta por divisa, en su escudo guerrero, el geroglifico de la vulva femenina, no 
para indicar su amor a la incontinencia, como algun moderno escritor lo ha dicho, 
sino para sinbolizer su veneracion a la generacion humana." 

Herbert Janvrin Browne. 
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Mr Bushnell's Review of " The Stone Age." — In the January-March 
Anthropologist, vol. 13, no i, on page 153, appears a review of my recent 
work, The Stone Age in North America. I have never published a reply 
to any criticism of my works. In fact, I always welcome criticism; but 
this review by Mr Bushnell is so unfair and exhibits such ignorance of 
stone age times in America that I crave permission to reply at some length. 

If Mr Bushnell had read The Stone Age he would have observed 
that the classification made use of by me is the one adopted by the 
American Anthropological Association at the Baltimore meeting, 1908; 
that this classification was not complete but a skeleton classification; 
that classifications of such objects as were not considered by the com- 
mittee were made by me in addition, but it was explicitly stated by me 
that several of these were not entirely satisfactory, — as an example, the 
classification of bone implements, page 134, vol. 11. 

The classification of pipes is that by Mr J. D. McGuire, and not 
my own at all, and copper objects are classified by Mr C. E. Brown. 
Mr Bushnell's statement that the classifications are according to my 
own conceptions is not correct and his further statement that the work 
is valueless is an affront to the committee which drew up the original 
classification, as wel. as to all the distinguished archeologists and eth- 
nologists who either wrote papers for The Stone Age or permitted lengthy 
quotations from their publications. 

It was stated in the preface, vol. i, page v, that the work is incom- 
plete; and on page 357, vol. 11, that the work is pioneer in its character. 
There are in a score of places throughout the two volumes references to 
the fact that future archeologists will expand or change many of my 
observations, etc. Mr Bushnell completely ignores all of these refer- 
ences, and he quotes my statement to the effect that men who study 
modern material have not a clear perspective of the past — that is of 
pre-Columbian conditions. He says that this is a key to the whole work. 
He implies that I am in error. The statement is true, and I stand back 
of it. It is because the bulk of implements and works in this country 
are not known to existing tribes, or were not known to the tribes of the 
past two centuries that it becomes necessary for such studies as are set 
forth in The Stone Age. For instance, the earthworks of the Ohio valley 
can not be explained by a study of any historic tribes of which we have 
knowledge. While one may find references in the accounts of Spanish 
historians to mounds, yet the geometric earthworks so common in the 
Middle West must be solved through archeology, for history will not aid 
us. Neither can the remarkable objects and altars found in the Scioto 
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valley, Ohio, be explained through the study of historic tribes. The 
arrow, the spear, the hatchet, the pot, and many other things have 
been in use in historic times and I not only stated so in my book but 
quoted numerous authors to that end. All of this Mr Bushnell has 
overlooked 

Mr Bushnell takes satisfaction in pointing out that the Chippewa 
Indians still use bone celts. I spent seventeen weeks on White Earth 
reservation, Minnesota, and made a list of all the full blood Chippewa 
Indians on that reservation for the Interior Department. Our party had 
engaged the oldest full blood Indians as witnesses. Our interpreters 
were competent. We came in contact with more Indians than we would 
have done had we been engaged in ethnological work; yet we did not 
find a single bone or stone tool in use among these Indians, although 
diligent inquiry was made, and there are 5,300 Chippewa on or about that 
reserve. There may be a few Chippewa in Canada who use bone hide- 
scrapers, but that has no more relation to my argument than the fact 
that Major Powell or Lewis and Clark saw bone scrapers, or bone gouges, 
or any other kinds of bones or flints in use among historic Indians. 

Mr Bushnell states that my chapter on " the population in prehistoric 
times'* contains contradictory and ambiguous statements. I was very 
careful to indicate in that chapter the difference between historic and pre- 
historic sites. If Mr Bushnell will take pains to study the prehistoric 
sites in the Tennessee, Cumberland, Scioto, Susquehanna or other river 
valleys and compare these with the known Cherokee, Shawnee, or other 
historic sites he will observe the great quantity of material found on one 
and the absence of it on the other The population in prehistoric times 
can not be measured by our knowledge of the population in historic times. 
We must decide the question through a study of surface conditions. 

Regarding the stone age in historic times, Mr Bushnell states that 
"... the author disposes of the subject by quoting a few paragraphs 
from a work on the Seri Indians living on an island in the gulf of Cali- 
fornia!" Why the exclamation? That implies a mistake on my part. 
Does Mr Bushnel. object to quotations from Professor McGee's compre- 
hensive work? Or, does he mean that the Seri Indians do not live on 
an island in the gulf of California? 

Harvard University has just published the results o more than twenty 
years exploration on the part of Mr Ernest Volk in the Delaware valley. 
It is one of the most important publications dealing with that mooted 
subject, "man of the glacial period " I referred to Mr Volk as a real 
archeologist, and he is such. Mr Bushnell places quotation marks 
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around the words ''real archeologists/* thus casting a slight on the long 
and honest labors of a most worthy man. Mr Volk has for twenty years 
faithfully and conscientiously explored one site until he not only knows 
that site but is able to speak with authority concerning it. I can find 
no researches of Mr Bushnell's that will compare in importance with the 
work done by Mr Volk. 

The last paragraph of Mr Bushnell's review states that the text 
seems to have been prepared to suit the illustrations. This statement is 
not only unjust but untrue. A number of persons, knowing that I was 
pub ishing The Stone Age at a financia loss, made illustrations for me, 
and some figures were selected from the Government's and Mr Moore's 
reports, and two or three other sources. Many museum reports are 
made possible through the generosity of patrons. It is considered entirely 
proper for persons of means to aid authors or institutions in such manner. 
In view of such a prevalent custom, the singling of my work out for 
attack on this score is quite remarkable. 

In a pioneer work it is natura that some errors wii. creep in. 
Particularly is this true of a work which departs from the established 
order of things and does not attempt to explain the wonderful art of the 
past by a study of the degenerate art of the present. There are some 
statements in The Stone Age which may be changed by future archeolo- 
gists. There are also many observations which the school Mr Bushnell 
represents will regard askance, because that school sees nothing beyond 
the culture of historic Indians in America. I feel confident that for the 
most part the statements and observations offered in The Stone Age 
will stand, for the very good reason that they are based on a study of 
implements and types. The Stone Age is the result of twenty-five years 
study of the kind of artifacts illustrated in its pages. I am quite willing 
to leave the fate of the work in the hands of future archeologists, who will 
regard these various cultures in their true light. If Mr Bushnell would 
take the trouble to examine prehistoric sites and collections, he might 
realize the fact that there is a difference between past and present arts 
among our aborigines. 

Warren K. Moorehead. 

Anthropological Work under the Canadian Government. — On the 

opposite page is a view of the Victoria Memorial Museum, the national 
museum of Canada and headquarters of the anthropological work re- 
cently entered upon so vigorously by the Canadian Govei*nment in con- 
nection with its Geological Survey. During last summer the Anthro- 
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pological Division prosecuted several lines of field work. Dr Cyrus 
MacMillan of McGill University made a prolonged and careful study 




The Victoria Memorial Museum, the national museum of Canada, Ottawa. 



of the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia, Cape Breton Island, and 
Prince Edward Island. The material obtained consists largely of 
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folk lore, but attention was also paid to many other aspects of Micmac 
ethnology, including their religion, social organization, and manu- 
factures. Mr W. H. Mechling has been making a similar study of 
the Malecite Indians in New Brunswick and Quebec, some attention 
being also paid to music and language. Dr A. A. Goldenweiser of 
Columbia University has made a particularly intensive study of the 
social organization of the Iroquois Indians of Grand River Reserve, 
special attention being paid to the clan system, naming, and related 
topics. This is intended to be but the first step of a thorough study of 
Iroquois culture under the auspices of the Survey. Mr C. M. Barbeau 
continued his Huron-Wyandot researches in the neighborhood of Amherst- 
burg, Ontario, and obtained much new material of value. He is now 
following up this work among the Wyandot of Quapaw Agency, Okla- 
homa. Dr Edward Sapir spent about a month in a rapid reconnaissance 
of several eastern Canadian reserves, including Grand River, Caugh- 
nawaga, Pierreville, Cacouna, and Pointe Bleue on Lac St. Jean, the 
main objects of the trip being to procure new material for the museum 
and to get a preliminary insight into various Iroquois and Algonkin 
dialects. Museum material has also been secured in connection with the 
other field trips referred to. As the ethnology of eastern Canada has 
been comparatively neglected by students, the Survey is making a special 
point of rescuing what is still to be learned from the Indian tribes of 
eastern Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces. 

The Museum of Anthropology of the University of California, com- 
prising the great Hearst collections in archeology and ethnology, was 
opened for public exhibition October 4, 191 1, in its temporary quarters 
at the Affiliated Colleges in San Francisco, with a reception tendered 
by Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst and the regents of the University of 400 guests. 

During the past year Mrs Hearst provided for placing the greater 
portion of the collections under glass, to assure their protection and make 
possible their public exhibition. The museum is now open to visitors 
daily throughout the year, excepting Mondays, but including all Sundays 
and holidays, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. The exhibits displayed consist 
of: Ethnology of the California Indians; Archeology of Peru; Archeology 
of Greece and Italy; Archeology of Egypt; and a Revolving Exhibit. 
This last is changed periodically at intervals of about two months, a 
new unit collection illustrating some definite point in the history of man, 
or showing some new accession, being installed each time. In addition, 
exhibits of the ethnology of the Indians of the North Pacific Coast, 
and of the Southwest, are in course of preparation. 
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A part of the Peruvian and Egyptian collections, all the abundant 
series of specimens illustrating the archeology of California, and the ma- 
terial from the Plains Indians, the Pacific Islanders, the Philippines, and 
other regions, must remain, for the present at least, in storage, awaiting 
either the larger, permanent building that will ultimately be the home 
of the collections, or a more extensive equipment than is now available. 

Mrs Hearst's gifts to the museum and the researches carried on in 
connection with its work have approximated a million dollars, making 
the largest single contribution to the furtherance of anthropology ever 
made in America and perhaps in the world. The present value of the 
collections niay be estimated to be several times their original cost. A 
number of other patrons who have supplemented Mrs Hearst's efforts 
have helped to round out the collections and bring them up to a total 
of 70,000 well coordinated specimens. 

Mr F. W. Hodge, Ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, returned to Washington in 
October from an expedition to New Mexico, conducted under the joint 
auspices of the Bureau and the School of American Archaeology at Santa 
F6. Early in September Mr Hodge proceeded to El Morro, or Inscription 
Rock, in western New Mexico, where, with the assistance of Mr Jesse L. 
Nusbaum, of the School of American Archaeology, paper impressions and 
photographs of the inscriptions on the rock were made. Mr Hodge later 
joined Dr Edgar L. Hewett, Director of the School of American Archaeol- 
ogy, on an expedition to the Jemez Valley, about sixty-five miles north- 
west of Albuquerque, where excavations were conducted in the ruins of a 
large stone pueblo known as Amoxiumqua, which measures about 1,100 
feet by 600 feet, and is situated on a mesa rising 1,800 feet above Jemez 
River. The results of these excavations were very productive and sub- 
stantiate certain definite traditional and historical testimony respecting 
the former occupancy of this village by the Jemez tribe. 

The 455th regular meeting of the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington was held in the new National Museum building, on Tuesday 
afternoon, October 24, 191 1. The following program was presented: 
"Exhibition and Description of Some Impressions of Spanish Inscriptions 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, in New Mexico," by Mr F. 
W. Hodge; "Indian Survivals in the Carolinas," by Mr James Mooney; 
and "Some Archeological Problems of the Winnebago Indians," by Dr 
Paul Radin. At the 456th regular meeting, November 14, 191 1, Dr 
W J McGee made an address on "Conditions Limiting Growth of Popu- 
lation in the United States." 
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Dr Hutton Webster. Professor of Socla. Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, was the delegate of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science to the First Universal Races Congress, held in 
London, July, 191 1. At the Portsmouth meeting of the British Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, Professor Webster read a paper 
on **The Origin of Rest Days,*' and a second paper on **The Relations 
between Totemic Classes and Secret Societies." 

Mr Harlan I. Smith delivered the first of the season's course of 
lectures of the Montreal Branch of the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica, on Oct. II, 191 1, in the Chemistry Building of McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. The subject of his lecture, which was illustrated with 
lantern slides, was "The Archaeology of Western Canada." 

With the beginning of the year 1912, The Journal of Religious Psy- 
chology and Education^ published at Clark University, will become the 
Journal of Religious Psychology, Including its Anthropological and Socio- 
logical Aspects J under the editorship of President G. Stanley Hall and 
Professor Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

In response to the appeal to raise the sum of £15,000 as a building 
fund for the Gal ton Laboratory for National Eugenics at the University 
of London, sums amounting to a total of £2,260 have been given, prom- 
ised, or promised conditionally on the buildings being begun within two 
years. 

On November 10, 191 1, Mr Harlan I. Smith of the Victoria Memorial 
Museum, of Ottawa, Canada, gave the first in a series of free lectures 
initiated by him, his subject being **The Educational Work of a Great 
Museum." 

The fellowship of the International School of American Archeology 
and Ethnology at Mexico City, has been awarded by Harvard University 
to George Plummer Howe, A.B. 1900, M.D. 1910, of Lawrence, Mass. 

The annual Huxley memorial lecture of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute was delivered on November 23 by Professer F. von Luschan, 
whose address was on " The Early Inhabitants of Western Asia.>' 

Professor Florentino Ameghino, the well-known paleontologist 
and director of the Museo Nacional in Buenos Aires, died on August 6 
at La Plata, at the age of fifty-six years. 

Dr Alexander F. Chamberlain, hitherto Assistant Professor at 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., has been appointed full Professor of 
Anthropology in that institution. 



